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(general Comment 

[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 



The Ingersoll Lecture on the Immortality of Man was delivered at Har- 
vard University in 1018 by Professor Clifford Herschel Moore, his subject 
being "Pagan Ideas of Immortality during the Early Christian Centuries." 
The lecture has been printed. by the Harvard University Press. According 
to the provisions of the foundation the lecturer may be either a clergyman or 
a layman. Among the lecturers of former years may be mentioned William 
James, President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Josiah Royce, John Fiske, Sir Wil- 
liam Osier, Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, 
Professor George Herbert Palmer, and Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson. 



In the American Historical Review for October, 1918, Professor A. E. R. 
Boak writes on "The Extraordinary Commands from 80 to 48 B.C.; A Study 
in the Origins of the Principate." "The ultimate basis of the Principate, 
as established by Augustus, was the imperium, unrestricted in its scope, 
which gave its holder the supreme command over the whole army of the empire, 
so that all troops took the military oath of allegiance to him and obeyed his 
orders." Way had been prepared for this by the numerous preceding "extraor- 
dinary imperia of a military nature," and "the career of Pompey the Great 
especially foreshadowed that of Augustus." Numerous examples of extraor- 
dinary commands are collected and arranged in chronological sequence. 
These all fall into four groups: (1) those under senatorial control, (2) those 
for the control of which there was rivalry between the senate and the comitia, 
(3) the rival commands of Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus, and (4) a section 
dealing with Pompey as the forerunner of Augustus. 



The Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Liberal Studies held on 
November 8 a Symposium on the Value of the Classics. The speakers and 
their subjects were as follows: "Modern Languages," President W. W. Com- 
fort, of Haverford College; "Engineering," Professor Harold Pender, of the 
Towne Scientific School, the University of Pennsylvania; "Law," Professor 
David Werner Amram, of the Law School, the University of Pennsylvania; 
"Medicine," Dr. Charles R. Turner, Dean of the Evans Dental Institute, 
the University of Pennsylvania; "Biology," Professor Spencer Trotter, of 
Swarthmore College; "Historical Studies," Professor Morris Jastrow, of the 
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University of Pennsylvania; "Architecture," Leicester Bodine Holland, of 
the Department of Architecture, the University of Pennsylvania; "Jour- 
nalism," Mr. Fullerton L. Waldo, Associate Editor of The Public Ledger; 
"Theology," Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, of the Chapel of the Mediator; "Edu- 
cation," Professor Frank P. Graves, of the School of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; "The College Curriculum," President M. Carey 
Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College. 



From time to time the American-Hellenic Society has been issuing pam- 
phlets indicating the just claims of Greece for consideration when the final 
terms of peace are being worked out. A recent pamphlet, entitled Hellenism 
in Asia Minor, is of special interest, not only because it sheds much light 
upon the Greek population of Asia Minor, but also because the author is a 
teacher in a famous German university. Written by a man primarily con- 
cerned with the interests of the Fatherland, it carries all the more conviction 
when it brings before us the characteristics of the Greeks as contrasted with 
those of the Turks, their masters. The introduction, by Mr. Theodore P. 
Ion, presents a succinct account of the part played throughout history by 
Asia Minor in conserving Hellenism. It is hard to exaggerate this point when 
we recall the part it played in stemming the tide of Persian invasion. Here 
also many of the early philosophers were born and here later was reared the 
stronghold of Christianity and here were found the homes of some of the 
greatest of the church fathers. Throughout the Middle Ages it was a con- 
stant barrier against the onslaughts of barbarism. Through all the varying 
fortunes of the world it fostered and maintained the idea of Greek nationality 
and succeeded in keeping alive the great traditions of its past. A good account 
is given of the schools supported in this region of some 335,000 square miles. 
Even where Turkish population predominates the Greek schools, supported 
by Greeks at their own expense, show by far the greater number of students. 
In these schools Turkish-speaking Greeks are taught their ancestral tongue 
and unity of race is strengthened. One is forced to admire the perseverance 
of a race which, under the handicap of Turkish subjection, has struggled so 
long and so successfully to preserve the memory of its ancient glory. Dr. 
Oeconomides adds a chapter on the history of Pontus with remarks on the 
Greek dialect spoken there. Included also is a very good map of Asia Minor. 
The reading of this booklet cannot fail to intensify a desire to see this Greek 
community throw off the Turkish yoke and be allowed an opportunity to de- 
velop its worthy national aspirations. 



